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CHAPTER XLIX. IT MEANS NOTHING 


“Ou, Miss Minnie,” said the sisters’ | h 


maid, as she woke that young lady 
in the morning, “whatever can be the 
matter with Miss Beatrice? She’s never 
been to bed all night.” Minnie did not 
like to be called upon for any very active 
thought on her first waking, so she answered 
rather crossly : 

“No one can tell what is the matter 
with her now. I’m glad the wedding will 
be over next week. Do leave the blind 
down, Sutton.” 

“She went down to see Captain 
Grant off,” further volunteered Satton, 
who was herself all curiosity as to the 
cause of Miss Beatrice’s conduct; whilst 
Minnie, really roused, plunged into specu- 
lation about the chances of her own 
wedding, though settling beforehand that 
she would never stay up all night for any 
one’s sake, 

Beatrice had, indeed, stolen downstairs 
a8 soon as she dared, for Colin was to have 
an early breakfast before starting on his 
five miles drive to the station, The fire 
was burning cheerfully in the big grate, 
the breakfast-things were set out, and 
there was a comfortable look about the 
room which, without any undue exhi- 
bition of wealth, marked plainly that there 
was no want of that useful commodity, 
money, about the place, Beatrice, feeling 
chilled and miserable, stood near the fire 
trying to settle what words to use ; but the 





sudden entrance of Colin spoilt all her 
plans. 

* Beatrice!” The exclamation was one of 
surprise and pleasure. ‘ Why, darling, I 
told you particularly not to get up to 
see me off; but how pale you are! Is 
anything the matter?” He came to her 
and kissed her, and she, forgetting all sorts 
of things she had settled to do, clung to 


im. 

“Oh, Colin, yes—a great deal.” The 
Captain, surprised, was yet not too much 
surprised to go immediately to the door 
and lock it. Then he hastened back to 
Beatrice’s side. 

“What is it? Tell meat once.” His 
love was full of tenderness, yet to Bee's 
ears there was also a touch of authority 
in it. Once before he had been fooled, 
and he could not entirely forget it. 

‘Colin, you do trust me, Don’t look at 
me like that. I meant to say something— 
what was it? Oaly—no, I can’t say it; I 
must do as you think right, Colin—dear 
Colin.” 

He had never seen her like this. A feeling 
of alarm and of coming evil made his 
hand unsteady as, not forgetting his usual 
courtly politeness, shown especially to his 
future wife, he drew the arm-chair near to 
her. 

“Sit down, Beatrice, and explain your 
meaning.” But Beatrice could not sit 
down—one cannot talk quietly over such 
strange troubles—and she still stood up 
near the fireplace, leaning her head against 
the mantelpiece, as she said, hastily : 

‘Last night, Coliv, I made a discovery. 
We have no right to this house and this 
money, and so how can I—how can we go 
on for an hour even using what is not 
ours? You know, Colin, mother has made 
such great preparation for it all, and nothing 
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would induce me to go through with it; 
your name, Colin, shall never be mixed up 
with it.” 

This explanation was not lucid; it 
took many questions to elicit the truth. 
The whole story then appeared to Captain 
Grant an utter impossibility—in fact, 
something almost invented by Bee’s fertile 
imagination or by some former inhabitant 
of the Warren. 

“My darling, I think you are really 
making a mountain out of a molehill. It 
is quite impossible. You may be sure the 
lawyer overhauled the question before ever 
your mother took possession ; besides, we 
have never heard a word of these girls 
before.” 

At this moment Colin remembered the 
two faces he had seen in his youth. Could 
they have belonged to the daughters of 
James Gordon? But then were they his 
daughters? He remembered the strange 
likeness and felt suddenly confused. 

“Have you asked your mother about 
it?” 

“No; but Austin read the journal, and I 
think he does not doubt its truth. Colin, 
take back your promise, or put off our 
wedding ; I could not let you share this 
disgrace— you who are so good, 80 
honourable,” 

“ Disgrace! Nonsense, child; what 
strange ideas you take into your sweet 
head! You are over-excited. As to money, 
do you remember that I wooed some one 
when money was out of the question ?” 

“But we must repay it all, and how can 
we? Only I feel sure Austin will do it, and 
I mean to help him, I shall do something 
to earn money till every penny is paid 
back. Colin, you shall not have anything 
to do with this wretched business.” 

The girl was overstrained and excited ; 
only she had the doubt — almost a 
certainty — hanging over her that her 
mother had known. What if it should 
come out and they should be disgraced ? 
How could Colin bear disgrace—he who 
was honour itself, and who had taught 
her what truth meant? 

“Colin, take back my promise till—_—” 

“ Never,” said Colin, quickly and firmly. 
“You have told me all you know, my 
darling, and I see your difficulty. If there 
is any truth in all this, it will soon be 
cleared up and you will all be no worse 
than you were at first. I am not sure what 
is best to be done now. We must speak 
to your mother, and I will put off my 
going.” 








“Oh no, Colin, do go now, before any- 
thing happens. I will write to you, and 
your father will be satisfied that you have 
nothing to do with it. I—I think I would 
rather be alone;” but this effort broke 
down Bee’s overstrained nerves, and she 
sobbed like a child. It was some time 
before Colin could find words to comfort 
her, as her one wish seemed to be that he 
should go. 

“T do not think you are trusting me,” 
he said at last, almost angrily ; he was so 
much afraid of anything that looked like 
distrust. Beatrice, in her turn, was a little 
hurt, knowing she thought only of Colin. 

“T have trusted you more than you 
know; it is only because I love you better 
than any one in the whole world, Colin, 
that I would rather you did not stay 
here.” 

What might have followed is uncertain ; 
but at this moment there was a decided 
shaking of the door-handle, and, starting 
up, Beatrice herself went forward to open 
it, and Austin stood before her. 

“Tell him,” said Beatrice, taking refuge 
with her brother. - 

“Gordon, what is all this about?” 
began the Captain. 

“JT know nothing more than Beatrice 
has told you. Mother has a bad headache 
this morning, so I cannot speak to her till 
later in the day. I thought of going over 
to the lawyer, but I can do nothing with- 
out first speaking to my mother. She may 
explain everything. I am really too much 
perplexed to offer advice. My dear Bee, 
you look done up; let’s have’ some tea, it 
will do you good.” 

There was no ring of despair in Austin’s 
voice ; on the contrary, he was wonderfully 
cheerful, and Bee soon lost her most doleful 
expression. 

There was no chance of seeing the 
rest of the family for another hour or 
more, 80 Bee was persuaded to sit down 
and make tea. Tho carriage was sent 
away, and the servants downstairs ex- 
pressed it as their sentiment “that the 
Captain and Miss Beatrice had had a tiff 
and a flare up.” 

Something,of course,must have happened 
to account for her looks, so the excitement 
was intense ; but the guesses at truth were 
very far from being correct. 

“T think our course is very plain,” re- 
marked Austin, by way of comforting his 
sister, “If itis true, we must leave this 
place immediately, perhaps go abroad, and 
try by ali the ways we can to scrape 
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together the money we have taken, I 
have not the least doubt that these girls 
doexist somewhere—perhaps JamesGordon 
had sent them away before his death. I 
can hardly bring myself to mention his 
name.” 

“ But what could be his object in not 
owning his own children or his wife?” 
said the Captain, still puzzling himself over 
the strange story. Beatrice suddenly 
looked up, and said hastily : 

‘“‘T believe Frances knows all about it, 
and she will be down soon.” Austin 
interrupted her. 

“No, I don’t wish this to be talked 
about, till I have seen mother.” 

Minnie’s exclamation and questions 
when she appeared were parried by the 
answer that Colin meant to go by another 
train ; but when Frances came down, she 
announced that her mother was very tired, 
and was not to be disturbed. However, 
Austinnow took the law into hisown hands; 
he felt that what must be done, must be 
done at once; Bee must not be kept any 
longer in this uncertainty. Leaving the 
two elder sisters downstairs to gossip over 
the coming wedding, Austin walked slowly 
upstairs to his mother’s room. Colin had 
taken Bee out for a walk, for he was 
afraid that if he lost sight of her for long 
she might brace herself up for some terrible 
decision. 

‘Come in,” said Mrs. Gordon’s voice, 
when Austin knocked at her door. 

“May I speak a few words to you, 
mother ?” 

Mrs. Gordon expected another scene 
about Grace ; but during the night she had 
quite made up her mind that’ nothing 
would wring a consent from her. 

“T am afraid, Austin, that Iam not up 
to talking this morning,” she said, a little 
sternly. 

“T won’t keep you long ; I only want to 

know one thing. Did James Gordon have 
any children? Because if so——” 
_ Au involuntary crimson flush spread 
itself over the widow’s face. Had Austin 
heard anything? But then, what was it? 
At all events, he could not connect James 
Gordon’s children with his Grace Evans; 
all was not yet lost. 

“What do you mean, Austin? We 
should hardly have come into the property 
if he had left children.” 

“Then they died young?” said Auatin, 
quickly. “TI expected as much, 

“Who died? What have you heard ?” 

‘‘ That he had two girls.” 





Mrs. Gordon quickly recovered her 
position, and decided how best to act. 

“T did not wish the subject mentioned, 
Austin ; but as you have heard that much, 
I had better tell you all ; it is not, however, 
a subject I wished discussed with your 
sisters, James Gordon was never married, 
but there was a woman who lived with 
him, and had two girls.” 

“Mother! but she was his wife, and . 
they were her lawful daughters. I felt 
sure you knew nothing of all this; but of 
course it is a very important discovery.” 

Austin felt an intense relief that his 
mother had been ignorant of Bee’s dis- 
covery, mingled with a pang of remorse at 
having doubted her. At all events, she 
was free from blame. 

Mrs. Gordon saw another side to it. She 
could not now own all the truth; she could 
not, would not let Austin know the 
identity of his Grace; but this news— 
where had he got it from; what gossip had 
he picked up ? 

‘You are mistaken, Austin. The sub- 
ject was, of course, thoroughly sifted before 
I took possession. The girls were not his 
lawfal children, and—I have lost all trace 
of them, though I did my best to befriend 
them. It was only a short time ago that I 
heard from the lady who had the care of 


them that they had left her, and she did 


not know where they had gone.” 

“Then you did all you could for them, 
mother. How goodof you! Still, though 
they do seem to have been very ungrateful, 
I think all the same that we have stolen 
their money from them. Bee discovered 
a secret drawer in the old bureau, last 
night, and in it there was the journal of 
Mrs. James Gordon. If it is true, he must 
indeed have been a rascal.” 

Austin could not guess the terrible fear 
which took possession of his mother as he 
uttered these words in such a careless 
tone ; neither did he know how much his 
mother had looked forward to this in- 
heritance all through her married life, and 
much more so during her widowhood, and 
how eagerly she had seized it when it had 
fallen to her lot. 

‘‘ The bureau has already been searched,” 
she said, nervously, ‘and nothing was 
found of importance in it; besides, of 
course she would speak of herself as his 
wife,” 

‘“‘Tt can be easily proved. I had better 
go and see the lawyer at once, had I 
not?” 


“Certainly not. I shall examine all 
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this myself; besides, we must really wait 
for the wedding to be over before we 
enter into the subject.” 

‘*Mother!” Austin was pained ; it did 
not occur to him that what was right, 
especially in such a matter, could be put 
off. Oa her side, Mrs. Gordon was angry 
that her son should interfere. Everything 
and everybody was against her; but if 
she was shaken in health, she was not 
daunted in spirit. 

“ Really, Austin, you must let me judge 
what is best about my own affairs. I shall 
certainly not investigate this matter till 
Bee is married. Think for yourself—every- 
thing is ordered, the guests are invited, 
the whole neighbourhood is aware of the 
day. What would be thought if all this 
were put off? It is perfectly impossible ; 
besides, if there is any truth in all this, 
these girls must be advertised for, and it 
may be weeks before they are found ; and 
then there will be all sorts of legal ques- 
tions which may take time to settle. Why 
should I postpone the wedding on this 
account? It would be most unfair to 
Colin.” 

All this was certainly true. Austin 
could not gainsay it, and yet he was 
dismayed at the very idea of keeping 
up a show which was a lie. 

“ But I doubt if Colin will accept this 
reason !” 

“Colin! What does he know about it? 
Who told him?” 

Mrs, Gordon was now really angry; 
Austin had never seen his mother look 
like this before. 

“T did, mother; he is, of course, the 
most interested at this moment in clearing 
up the facts of the case.” 

“Then I consider you have behaved 
very dishonourably ; you have interfered 
in a matter which concerns no one but 
myself—one indeed which most likely has 
no foundation but in your own brain.” 

Never before had he and his mother 
had such an open breach. Last night 
Austin had borne it because he himself 
was the only sufferer, but now it was 
different. 

“T am sorry, mother, that you take it in 
this light,” he said, now further roused by 
his other grievance. Was his mother to 
prevent his happiness and also to bind his 
conscience? He took a bold and sudden 
resolve. 

“If you say I am not to meddle in your 
affairs, mother, I am sure I do not wish to 
do so; circumstances forced me into this, 





and as I cannot agree to your proposal, 
I must go. I cannot join in a pretence; 
I feel sure that there is something in this 
discovery, and till it is settled one way or 
another I prefer to stay away.” 

‘Very well,” said his mother, quietly, 
though her heart gave a great leap of pain. 
“Please send Beatrice to me and tell 
Colin I will see him when I come down- 
stairs. I suppose he has not gone away?” 

Austin turned away, terribly pained 
because his mother was treating him as a 
stranger—-she who had always before set 
him up as an idol ; and no living idol cares 
to be discarded, even though he may dislike 
idolatry. 

At the door he once more turned back. 

** Mother, will you now give me leave to 
try my luck?” 

“No, Austin, never ;” and Austin shut 
the door, feeling for the first time re- 
bellious and very much like ar xpelled 
schoolboy. 

Still, he meant what he said; if the matter 
was not to be made public, he would leave 
the roof he considered not theirs by right 
or inheritance. 

As to Mrs. Gordon, her meditations 
were not to be envied. It was a severe 
penance to feel that you could influence 
most men, your own son excepted. Colin, 
she knew, she could move to her own way 
of thinking—that is, if she used the right 
method, and Mrs. Gordon felt pretty con- 
fident that she could find the method and 
use it successfully, 


RABBITS IN NEW ZEALAND, 
BY AN OTAGO SETTLER, 


‘SAD was the day and luckless was the 
hour” when the first rabbit arrived in 
New Zealand. That rabbit might say, 
“ Veni, vidi,” but it is to be hoped he will 
never be able to boast “vici.” He came 
and saw, but whether or not he will conquer 
is yet undetermined, as the war between 
men and rabbits—a war “a outrance,” 
with no quarter for poor bunny—is still 
raging in New Z-aland and Australia— 
New South Wales especially — without 
any indications of a speedy termination. 
Probably his powerful antagonist will, in 
the end, prove victorious over poor bunny ; 
but as yet bunny is very strong. Rabbits, 
or conies, though described in the Bible 
as a “feeble folk,” and, individually, being 
so, yet in vast numbers are mighty; 80 
much so, that it is as much as his human 
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antagonist can do to grapple successfully 
with the rabbit, 

As to how, when, or wherefore the 
first rabbit arrived in this colony I am 
unable to supply any information, as there 
appear to be no public or private records 
of the facts. When I arrived in New 
Zealand, in 1858, and for years after, the 
rabbit plague was a thing unknown. At 
that time there were plenty of wild pigs, 
the progenitors of which are said to have 
been introduced by Captain Cook. These 
wild pigs were not very obnoxious, except 
on the sheep runs, where the old boars 
occasionally killed and ate the young lambs. 
When beef and mutton were, in the early 
days of settlement, not always obtainable, 
and the price of the same was very high, 
the wild pigs afforded a good supply of 
flesh meat to country settlers. 

The wild pigs, however, in the now well- 
settled districts, are a thing of the past, 
though in the back country there are still 
probably plenty of wild pigs. It is as well 
Captain Cook did not land any rabbits 
with the pigs, for it seems likely that the 
rabbits would by this time have eaten up 
all the native pasture, preventing New Zea- 
land from becoming the pastoral country it 
was in the early days, and the few white 
people then in New Zealand would have 
been quite unable to cope successfully with 
their rodent antagonist. 

The Acclimatisation Society of Otago 
cannot be justly blamed for introducing 
the rabbit. I think the rabbit was in the 
country years before the society was insti- 
tuted, though bunny was not then the 
scourge he has since become, Certainly 
the society is guilty of introducing the 
small birds—linnets, sparrows, larks, black- 
birds, and others—some of which birds at 
present much harass the farmers by eating 
wheat and oat crops, pulling out the seed 
when first sown, and also eating the grain 
just before ripening, while it is in the milk 
state, Some people say the small birds do 
more mischief than the rabbits. In indi- 
vidual cases among the farmers the small 
birds may occasionally do more harm than 
rabbits ; but as regards the whole country, 
the injury done by small birds is quite in- 
significant to that done by rabbits. Never- 
theless, a war is being carried on against 
the small birds, and they are destroyed by 
poisoned grain while rewards are offered for 
eggs and young birds. I think, however, 
that there cannot be a doubt these birds have 
done a vast deal of good by the destruction 
of noxious insects, from which the farmers 





have occasionally much suffered ; and it is 
said that in some districts, where the small 
birds have been nearly exterminated, the 
insect pest has been very bad, and crops 
have been entirely destroyed by noxious 
insects. I have known several farmers and 
landowners who complain very little of the 
small birds ; but some of the thrifty Scotch 
farmers will make a tremendous noise if 
they lose a bushel or two of oats by the 
birds. I suppose, however, there is no 
doubt that the small birds have in some 
localities done a good deal of mischief ; but 
I think that it would be the height of 
folly to carry destruction of them so far as 
to exterminate them. 

I saw the other day, in the child’s 
column of a local newspaper, a request 
from a little girl for a receipt for poisoning 
goldfinches, which the child’s editor kindly 
supplies. Fancy, children destroying these 
pretty goldfinches! I saw a pair of gold- 
finches the other day, and beautiful little 
things they are. In some localities the 
goldfinches are very numerous, In fields 
and gardens the acclimatised small birds 
are mischievous and somewhat of a plague; 
but I think that in the destruction of noxious 
insects these birds have done much good. 
Some of the native birds, especially a little 
green parroquet, are very destructive in 
the gardens occasionally, eating the berries. 

However, to return to our rabbits. I 
think it is about twenty years since the 
rabbit first began to be the fearful plague 
he is at present, though he was probably 
in the country years before that time. He 
seems to have become a plague all at once. 
I was suddenly and disagreeably made 
aware of his presence. Going out into my 
orchard one morning, I found a large pro- 
portion of the fruit-trees barked by the 
rabbits. I very narrowly escaped losing 
my whole orchard, in which there were 
trees of several years’ growth. I just 
observed the damage in time — another 
night might have completed the work. I 
promptly tarred the trees, which stopped 
the rabbits, as rabbits have a great objec- 
tion to tar. As long asa strip of bark is 
left, even if it be very narrow, there is 
some hope for the tree ; but if the bark be 
gnawed off all round, and there is no con- 
nection between the lower and upper bark, 
the tree will inevitably perish, Now I 
have to protect all my young fruit-trees 
with wire netting, occasionally using tar 
or grease for the older trees. Vegetable 
gardens have to be. protected by wooden 
palings or wire netting, or the rabbits 
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would quickly destroy the vegetables; 
flower gardens must be protected in the 
same way, the rabbits being particularly 
partial to any young cuttings or tender 
shoots. The rabbits also do, or would do if 
not assiduously checked, much damage by 
destroying field crops, such as turnips, 
young wheat, and oats, and paddocks sown 
with English grasses. It is, however, on 
the large sheep runs that the rabbits do 
most mischief as regards the amount of 
loss sustained, and the money value of the 
same. Wool has been, and still is, the 
chief production of the colony, though 
frozen mutton has now also become a 
great article of exportation. The rabbits 
have greatly injured the pastoral industry, 
and the carrying capacity of sheep runs 
has been greatly reduced by the rabbits 
devouring the native grasses, It is said that 
five rabbits eat as much as one sheep. The 
money loss through rabbits has been some- 
thing enormous. It has been estimated at 
a million pounds sterling a year, and in 
the aggregate the loss must be very large. 

There has been a heavy call on human 
ingenuity to devise a plan to destroy rabbits 
and cope with the pest, and bring the rabbit 
war to a successful termination. Guns, dogs, 
ferrets, poison, traps, the introduction of 
the natural enemies of the rabbits—ferrets, 
weasels, stoats—have been tried, and at- 
tempts have been made, though hitherto 
‘unsuccessfully, to destroy the rabbits by 
inoculating them with an infectious disease. 
The New South Wales Government offered 
a high reward some time since to any one 
who would exterminate the rabbits by ino- 
culation with an infectious disease. Pasteur 
attempted the task, but unsuccessfully. I 
think he considered he had not had fair 
play. That is all nonsense. If Pasteur’s 
method had been successful, it would have 
been eagerly accepted by the New South 
Wales Government, which would have 
been only too willing to give Pasteur’s 
method a fair trial, and pay the promised 
bonus if it had proved effectual. Pasteur’s 
method seems to have been quite effectual 
when tried in Europe, with a lot of rabbits 
enclosed in a paddock; but it proved quite 
useless when tried in Australia in the open 
country. Had it been effectual, Pasteur’s 
method would have been considered in 
these colonies as a great boon; but the 
fact is, it was comparatively useless. 

There has been much difference of 
Opinion in New Zealand as to the propriety 
of the introduction into the colony of the 
natural enemies of the rabbit — those 





animals called by gamekeepers vermin— 
such as weasels, stoats, polecats, and ferrets, 
which, when let loose and wild, may also be 
included in the term vermin. Some people 
have strongly opposed the introduction of 
such animals—from which New Zealand 
has hitherto been free—prophesying that 
they would eventually become a greater 
evil than the rabbits. Certainly the intro- 
duction of these creatures seems a dangerous 
experiment ; but whether it will do more 
good than evil, or vice vere’, remains yet 
to be seen. It seems probable that these 
creatures, besides endangering the poultry 
of the farmers, and, perhaps, if they become 
very numerous, seriously injuring the 
pastoral industry by destroying young 
lambs, will play havoc among the curious 
native birds of New Zealand, several of 
which are ‘ground birds, have very short 
wings, and cannot fly much, 

Wire netting is also extensively used for 
protection against rabbits, many miles of 
it being sometimes erected at a great ex- 
pense. Moreover, a very stringent Rabbit 
Act has been made by our New Zealand 
legislature, under which a staff of rabbit 
inspectors has been created, such in- 
spectors consisting of a chief and assistants, 
with districts appointed to them, where 
they have to look after the rabbits and 
see the provisions of the Act: are observed 
by all owners or occupiers of land. Under 
this Act, every landowner or occupier of 
land is bound to keep his holding free 
from {rabbits, or, rather, to do the best he 
can in that direction. If an owner or 
occupier of land neglects this duty im- 
posed on him, he is liable to be forthwith 
summoned before a magistrate and be 
heavily fined, this being the usual course 
adopted, though the inspectors may also 
destroy the rabbits themselves on occupied 
land, if the occupier fails to do so, and 
charge the occupier with the cost, There 
is no appeal from the decision of the 
magistrate, . 

The fact is, the country is almost out of 
its senses on the subject of rabbits. There 
is some awful penalty—I rather think im- 
prisonment for years without option of a 
fine—for turning a rabbit loose in the 
country, though this seems to be like the 
proverbial locking the stable door after 
the horse has escaped, for there is now 
such an immense number of rabbits in the 
country that I suppose importing and 
letting loose a ship-load of rabbits would 
be only like a drop in the bucket. . 

For the most effectual way of destroying 
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the rabbits is by oats poisoned with 
phosphorus. Some oats are put in an iron 
pot or barrel, so constructed that the fumes 
of the phosphorus cannot escape from it ; 
enough hot water is added to cover the 
oats, and then phosphorus is added, in the 
proportion usually of one of phosphorus to 
about sixty of oats. The pot or iron 
barrel is then suspended over a fire, and 
moved about till the oats are thoroughly 
saturated. When cool, these oats are 
placed here and there about the ground, 
in small portions at a time, about as much 
as would fill a teaspoon, the spade being 
usually used at the same time to turn up 
a clod of earth, on which the poisoned oats 
are placed or scattered, as rabbits are 
partial to, and seem to be quickly attracted 
by, any fresh turned-up earth, Oil of 
rhodium, the scent of which rabbits seem 
to be very fond of, is occasionally added to 
the oats, but, being very expensive, is 
usually dispensed with. Enormous quan- 
tities of rabbits are destroyed by these 
phosphorised oats. 

This is the chief mode of destruction, 
but vast quantities of rabbits are also 
destroyed by steel traps. Trapping is 
mostly resorted to in the spring and early 
summer months, as the rabbits do not 
take the poisoned oats so readily in spring 
and summer, when there is new, fresh grass, 
as in the winter, when grass is scarcer. 

These principal modes of destruction 
are supplemented by guns, dogs, and tame 
ferrets for the burrows. The household 
pusses, and cats gone wild, also destroy 
&@ good many rabbits, especially the 
young rabbits, and wild ferrets and 
weasels also assist to some extent. The 
native hawk, or rather kite, also probably 
kills young rabbits if he has a chance, 
though he mostly feeds on the carcases of 
poisoned rabbits. Notwithstanding the 
j enormous annual destruction of rabbits, 
j there appears to be no substantial diminu- 
tion of rabbits in the country. In the 
well settled districts,,where there are more 
people, the rabbits have decreased, but in 
outlying districts they appear to increase. 
After the winter poisoning, the rabbits are 
for a month or two perceptibly fewer in 
number, but in a few months they seem to 
be as thick as ever. This is no wonder, 
when we consider how quickly rabbits 
breed, and the great number of rabbits 
which in a short time might be produced 
by asingle pair. With the exception of a 
month or two in sutumn, and during 
winter, the rabbits seem to be breeding all 





the year round. The does have from six 
to ten young at a time, and a fresh batch 
of young ones about every month—ten or 
eleven times in the year ; and the young 
rabbits begin tc breed when they are 
about three months old, 

Dreadful as the scourge of rabbits is in 
this country, the rabbits are not quite an 
unmixed evil. There is now a very large 
exportation of rabbit-skins, such skins 
being a very valuable commercial com- 
modity. The price given by the dealers 
here to the collectors of skins is about one 
shilling and sixpence for the winter skins, 
and eightpence for the summer ones, the 
winter skins being thicker and more valu- 
able than the summer skins. Destroying 
rabbits, and collecting skins, also afford 
a good deal of employment to men and 
boys, called ‘“‘rabbiters,” who may make 
a good income from the pursuit. 

Latterly, to utilise not only the skins 
but the carcases also, rabbit factories have 
been established for the canning of rabbits 
and freezing of carcases whole. It is said 
these canning factories sometimes use over 
a thousand rabbits a day. Only the car- 
cases of trapped or shot rabbits should be 
canned or frozen, and I suppose the fac- 
tories are careful never to can or freeze 
for exportation poisoned rabbits, The 
factory people want the Government to 
stop the poisoning of rabbits in the neigh- 
bourhood of factories. There seems to be 
some difference of opinion as to whether, 
or to what extent, the eating of rabbits 
poisoned by phosphorus would be injurious. 
Poisoned by arsenic or strychnine, the 
flesh, if eaten by human beings, or dogs, 
or cats, would be fatal. Dogs and cats, 
however, seem to eat the flesh of phos- 
phorus-poisoned rabbits without injury, if 
they do not eat the viscera, especially the 
liver. A correspondent to a Dunedin news- 
paper, the “ Otago Witness,” says he and 
his companions, while, I think, on a sur- 
veying expedition, not only fed their dogs 
on phosphorus-poisoned rabbits, but ate 
rabbits so poisoned themselves, without 
injury. I certainly, however, should not 
like to eat such poisoned rabbits. I hear 
that the townspeople here give a good price 
for and eat rabbits—of course, not poisoned 
rabbits if they know it—but country 
settlers, while there is such an abundance 
of cheap beef and mutton, seldom think 
of eating rabbits, and you may sometimes 
see the skinned carcases lying about the 
homesteads, even the dogs and cats not 
caring to eat them. 
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Now, how does poor bunny himself 
fare in this fierce war? Phosphorus seems 
a horrible sort of poison, apparently burn- 
ing the liver, stomach, and entrails. I 
have enquired from several experienced 
rabbiters as to whether the rabbits show 
much pain, by screaming or crying out, 
when poisoned by phosphorus. Some have 
assured me they do cry out; others are as 
certain they do not. I never heard them 
do so myself. The rabbits which I have 
seen when poisoned, and not dead, appear 
to be in a sort of sleepy or comatose state ; 
but there may be stages in the effect of 
the poison when they suffer more acutely. 
I lately saw in a newspaper here an 
account of a cow which had died from 
eating a quantity of phosphorus-poisoned 
oats which had been carelessly left about, 
and it is said she seemed to suffer great 
agony. The trapping of immense numbers 
of rabbits in steel traps, or gins, seems 
horrible cruelty ; but it is, in fact, a pain- 
ful necessity, and requisite to supplement 
the poisoning, as rabbits will not always 
take the poisoned oats, and there is not 
any other effectual mode of trapping. I 
do not know whether trapping is more 
cruel than poisoning—perhaps less so ; but 
for myself, though I have, in common with 
all owners or occupiers of land, had to 
poison rabbits, I have not yet made up 
my mind to trap them, usually managing 
to sufficiently supplement poisoning with 
the gun. I have, however, heard at night 
the squeals of these wretched rabbits 
caught in traps set by a neighbour. They 
seem to squeal or scream for a few minutes 
after they are first caught, and then to be 
quite silent till taken out by the trapper, 
though the poor creatures may be in the 
trap for hours. A dog, if his leg gets 
accidentally caught in one of these steel 
traps, will go on howling and barking for 
a long time, or until he is let loose, Some- 
times cats, and occasionally wild ferrets, 
get caught in the traps set for rabbits. A 
rabbit will sometimes escape from the trap 
by twisting its leg off, but a dog or cat 
never does this if caught. Occasionally, 
in burning scrub or fern, in order to pre- 
pare the ground for the plough, or the 
sowing of English grasses, the poor rabbits 
get burned alive. This, also, cannot be 
helped, as such burning is absolutely 
necessary, and there is no other effectual 
or speedy way of clearing the land but by 
burning. 

Altogether, considering what a dreadful 
pest the rabbits are, the vast amount of 





injury they do, and the heavy loss to the 
colony through their presence, and also 
the dreadful animal suffering involved in 
the destruction of them, it is greatly to be 
desired that this horrible rabbit war should 
come to an end ; but, unfortunately, unless 
some much more effectual and expeditious 
mode of destroying the rabbits is dis- 
covered than exists at present, there is no 
immediate prospect of such a desirable 
cessation of hostilities. The rabbits, how- 


ever, are sure to decrease gradually, by the 
increase of population and settlement of 
the country, if no means is discovered in 
the meantime of destroying them more 
expeditiously. 





WITH THE THAMES ANGLERS. 


Not many people are abroad this frosty 
morning ; but such as there are seem to 
be moving in the direction of the suburban 
station, and all pretty briskly, rather to 
keep themselves warm than because there 
is any need to hurry. For the tall sema- 
phore over the railway bridge has not yet 
lowered its arms, to beckon on the 
approaching train, nor has the shrill little 
bell in the signal-box disturbed the Sabbath 
stillness of the morning air. Yet already 
a good many passengers are waiting on the 
platform, and others are clattering along 
the wooden passages. These are not 
persous equipped for early morning church, 
as is evident at a glance. A bundle of 
rods in a canvas case, carried under the 
arm, a fishing-basket, or more generally a 
great canvas or indiarubber bag, slung 
over the shoulders with rugs and water- 
proofs and piscatorial baggage of one kind 
or another, testify to the general purpose 
of the gathering. Salutations are ex- 
changed, brief and somewhat gruff; 
mutual congratulations of a subacid 
character, on being about so early and 
on such a cold morning. Here one is 
finishing an interrupted breakfast of bread 
and cold bacon, there another is refreshing 
himself with a taste of warmth out of a 
flat bottle A burly, grizzled, fresh- 
coloured man holds the crown of the 
platform, and marches to and fro with 
quick impatient turns. His equipment is 
all of the smartest and most perfect ; not a 
buckle or strap is awry, and, like some 
ancient chieftain, he has his armour-bearer 
in attendance—a youth who carries bags, 
fishing-baskets, landing-nets, and a neat 
wicker-cased flask, slung about him in all 
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directions, while he shoulders a whole 
sheaf of rods of most imposing dimen- 
sions. 

‘Feels hisself the cock of the walk, 
don’t he?” whispers another fisherman of 
a different type. Short and sturdy, in 
boots and a soft tweed suit, above which 
is a layer of coats of various ages and 
shades of colour; his face is fresh and 
ruddy, and innocent of beard or whisker, 
while his features are large and strongly 
moulded, except as to chin, which is sunk 
in the many folds of his woollen comforter. 
His regards are directed to the pacer of 
the platform with no very amiable expres- 
sion, when the latter in one of his turns 
catches sight of him and greets him. 
“Morning, Simcox ; going to have a good 
day 3” 

Mornin’, Captin,” replies Simcox. 
“We ain’t got ’em yet.” Over which 
enigmatical expression the Captain pon- 
ders for a moment and then resumes his 
stride. But now the train comes up, and 
there is a general rush to get on board, the 
carriages being already pretty well filled, 
mostly with passengers of the piscatorial 
persuasion, whose rods and tanks and 
baskets encumber the floor, so as to make 
it difficult to enter without damaging the 
tackle, especially as a murky gloom 
envelopes the interior, intensified if not 
caused by the smoke of many pipes. 

“Tumble in, gov’nor,” says a cheerful if 
husky voice, and Simcox and another 
scramble into the already well-filled com- 
partment, It says much for the amiable 
character of fishermen in general that not 
a voice was raised against the overcrowding. 

“What brings so many of you chaps 
along to-day?” asks Simcox, when he has 
settled his belongings as comfortably as 
circumstances will allow. For, in addition 
to his personal equipments, he has a large 
can of live bait ; a sack full of what looks 
like small cannon-balls, which are really 
cunningly fashioned of clay and com- 
pounded of such ingredients as chopped 
worms or pounded snails, with a few 
delicacies from the slaughter-hcuse. Then 
there is a mahogany case with brass 
handles, such as those persevering creatures 
carry who canvass householders to buy 
sewing machines ; or it might hold a pho- 
tographic camera; but in reality it is a 
mine of ingenious surprises for the finny 
tribe. There is a whole battery of floate— 
from the huge affair painted red and black, 
which resembles one of those buoys you meet 
bobbing about in the neighbourhood of 





shoals and sandbanks, to the delicate quill 
which might have been cut down from a 
toothpick. Then there are reels !—the 
famous wooden pirns of Nottingham make, 
so noiseless and free-running, which have 
now won their way into favour on the 
Thames, with others of brass, of which the 
click suggests a clock running down. Of 
lines in gut, and silk, and hair, Simcox 
possessed a handsome collection; with 
gimp, and swivels, and traces, and odd- 
ments of all kinds, but all carefully ar- 
ranged on winders of metal or ivory. 
Then he has his paternosters and his 
ledger lines, and a great volume the pages 
of which are so many pockets of hooks of 
all sizes and characters. About his other 
possessions Simcox is modestly unassuming, 
but as to his hooks he is justly proud, and 
he hands round what he calls surely “a 
No. 7 snick-eyed bend,” with the air of one 
who lives in a higher and serener atmo- 
sphere than the present. 

Every other fisherman has his box and 
something in it on which he prides himself. 
But as for the question, which Simcox now 
repeats, ‘‘ What brings you chaps along ?” 
the answer is general : 

“Why, mate, there’s only one more 
Sunday as we can come!” 

Only one more Sunday to sit by the icy 
margin of a river, with snow drifting plea- 
santly in at one ear and an east wind 
piercing you to the bones! And there isa 
general wail of sorrow at the thought. One 
of the youngest and most athletic of the 
party suggests, indeed, that cricket begins a 
fortnight after; but this brings no conso- 
lation to the rest. The general impression 
is that when fishing is over the only way 
to spend your Sunday is to sleep through 
it. Yet Simcox suggests a worthier alter- 
native, There is always a rod to be re- 
varnished, winches want oiling, lines should 
be carefully looked over, hooks re-whipped ; 
in fact, Simcox carries Hope in his ma- 
hogany box, and no sooner is one season 
closed than he looks forward to another. — 
By this time Twickenham is reached, | 
and there is a general turn-out of is 
fishermen. Some, indeed, there are who 
are going higher up the river as far as 
Shepperton or Sunbury, and who are the 
proud possessors of tickets to preserved 
waters here and there; but for the general 
run of London anglers Twickenham is 
good enough and far enough ; indeed, it is 
possible to go a long way further and 
fare considerably worse. There are more 
than usual who detrain at Twickenham 
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this morning, for it is the scene, so Sim- 
cox informs us, of a considerable com- 
petition. His club is on the war-path, 
which, by the way, is not to be understood 
as the tow-path, for it is a naval expedi- 
tion which is now in question—a punt 
competition among the punters of the 
club, of whom the Captain, it seems, is chief 
—that is, in his own opinion, as Simcox 
remarks bitterly. The club is known as 
the “ Maid of the Mist” Angling Associa- 
tion, and holds its weekly meetings at 
the “Ponsonby Arms,” in the not very 
aquatic region which lies between Ealing 
and the Marble Arch. It is a fair type 
of the numerous angling clubs which 
exist all over London and its suburbs ; 
no less than a hundred and eighty-seven 
of which are set forth in the pages of the 
“ Dictionary of the Thames.” These clubs, 
and other minor ones not affiliated to the 
general association, number probably at 
least ten thousand members. Add to 
these the number of unattached anglers, 
who delight every now and then in a 
day’s fishing, that day of necessity being, 
in most cases, Sunday, and it will be seen 
that there is nothing unusual in this 
movement we have witnessed among the 
fishermen, in the early morning hours, 
when the greater part of the world is 
abed and asleep. All'through the winter 
months in the bitterest of weather, and 
through snow, and frost, and rime, and 
rain, the Thames angler will be found 
stationed motionless on the river bank, 
visible as a mere hazy blotch in the chilly 
gloom of midwinter. 

Things are not so bad to-day, for if the 
frost be keen and the wind nipping, there 
is a suspicion of colour in the sky and a 
faint tinge upon the morning mists, which 
suggests that the sun hopes to shine through 
them by-and-by. And if Twickenham of 
the crossways, a straggling village which 
hardly responds to the dignified impressions 
one may have formed of it, is wrapped in 
sleep, yet is it not altogether so, for here 
are a lot of cows with their calves, and 
boys behind them with sticks, fully awake 
themselves and likely to be the cause of 
wakefulness to others, and a soldier 
wrapped in his martial cloak is a moving 
object in the scene. But anyhow the 
blinds are down and there are no faces at 
the windows as we tramp along, a solid 
column of fishermen, on our way to watery 
Twickenham. The river aspect of the 
place is far more imposing than the other, 
for there we have a quite noble river 





terrace, with wide flights of steps to the 
river, and there is an air of cosy dignity in 
the warm red-brick mansions which rise 
among the trees; and it would not be 
difficult to compose a stately kind of 
picture, with Watteau-like groups of fine 
dames and gallants embarking on their 
gilded barges, 

But to-day the gilded barges are repre- 
sented by so many punts ; there is a cluster 
of them about each of the flights of steps, 
and these are all provisioned and prepared 
for the approaching contest—provisioned, 
that is, as far as the fishes are concerned, 
with sacks of ground-bait of the most 
appetising kind, with cans of boiled pith 
for bait, and with other butcher ware in 
buckets or in tins of various capacity. 
Each punt has its professional fisherman in 
charge, and many are the greetings which 
pass between them and their patrons as 
these come clattering down to the shore. 
“ Morning, sir.” ‘‘ Well, Charles.” ‘“ How 
are you, sir?” ‘ Not quite as bad as you 
might expect.” “Nice lively bait.” ‘ Lively 
cold, too, Joe, ain’t it?” Don’t think 
they’re on the job to-day, sir.” Now there 
are stone jars shipped on board, with 
baskets of provisions, and little flat bottles | 
circulate among the professionals, provided 
no doubt by liberal patrons. The Captain 
is one of the first to embark and is poled 
up the stream. He waves a salutation to 
Simcox, who watches the scene morosely. 
“ We ain’t got ’em yet, Captin,” is his final 
greeting. Now one punt after another 
makes a start, and is poled up or down 
stream to some appointed station, whete 
they are anchored stem and stern, in- 
different terms in punts, by a pole at either 
end, and then operations begin. 

With your legs well cased in straw, 
and with somebody to bait your hooks, 
and deal with the ground-bait and messes, 
and, eventually, to hold your rod while 
you keep your hands in your pockets, 
or sit upon them to prevent their freezing, 
under these circumstances even punt fish- 
ing may be endurable on a bleak March 
day with a nor’-easter every now and then 
ruffling the placid river. For it is placid 
this broad river, and every now and then 
with a gleam of sunshine, as the boats are 
reflected in the waters, with a white sail 
here and there shining through the morning 
haze, the swans floating double, swan and 
shadow, with lawns and terraces rising in 
pleasant dignity from the tide, there comes 
a distinct feeling of the returning delights 
of spring, which the thickening twigs, jast 
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tinged with the faintest colour, seem to 
share. Then there comes an icy blast and 
everything curls up. 

Now that we have seen the punters 
under weigh, there is nothing more to be 
geen on the terrace, and Simcox means to 
find his way to a certain swim he knows 
of on the other side of the river. And a 
pleasant crossing is “Twitnam ferry,” 
famous in song and story, and not un- 
known on canvas moreover. How many 
spirits may cross with us who have 
often enough made the passage in full 
enjoyment of corporeal life? Swift, and 
Gay, and Pope, and the beauties of the 
Court, who loved a frolic with the wits— 
Madge Bellenden, and Molly Lepel, and 
Mrs. Howard from Marble Hill. 


Blest Thames’s shore the brightest beauties yield ! 


But the ferryman is waiting and Simcox 
is impatient, although he owns to a nod- 
ding acquaintance with Alexander Pope, 
whom he claims as a brother fisherman on 
the strength of the following lines, which 
show that he knew how to pull them out : 

Our plenteous streams a various race supply— 

The bright-eyed perch with fins of Tyrian dye, 

The silver eel in shining volumes rolled, 

The yellow carp in scales bedropped with gold, 

Swift trouts diversified with crimson stains, 

And pikes the tyrants of the watery plains. 

As for the roach, and the dace, and the 
chub, which are more likely to make up 
the basket of the modern fisherman, they 
were not good enough, perhaps, surmises 
Simcox, for Master Pope; and if you fish 
for the pot, and not for honour and glory, 
Master Pope was right. 

The ferryman puts us across to the tow- 
path, which is broad and high above the 
channel, with recent high tides marked in 
lines of withered reeds, and sedges, and 
débris of a miscellaneous character—the 
corks of last season’s banquets al fresco, 
the branches which the winter’s storms have 
swept from the trees; and here and there 
are frozen pools where the waters have 
lingered, and the withered bent grass is 
powdered with snow. But the high bank 
affords a modified shelter from the keen 
wind to those who are perched at the 
margin of the stream, and here at intervals 
our friends, the anglers, are taking up their 
stations, Such careful plumbing of the 
depth is going on, such conference as to 
what they may be taking just now. Here 
are the neat red worms, a wriggling mass, 
and the gentles cunningly preserved in 
bran. In a general way the anglers are 
grouped in pairs for mutual comfort and 





sustenance, and exchange of worms and 
rubs, 

“T’ll trouble you for a lob, John,” says 
one, while another borrows a trifle of boiled 
brains just to sweeten the ground a bit. 
But there is a solemn feeling about the 
proceedings that saves them from being in 
any way ridiculous; and, indeed, to be 
handling worms and cold, slimy bait with 
the thermometer showing many degrees of 
frost shows a man gifted with an amazing 
deal of constancy. 

But the island opposite is illustrious in 
the eyes of Simcox as the scene of last 
Sunday’s tournament, in which he proved 
himself as one of the most accomplished 
lances, winning the second prize with four 
pounds six ounces and a half of roach and 
dace, whereas the Captain (Simcox laughs 
sardonically at this) weighed in with nine 
and a quarter ounces six penny weights. 

“And yet,” continues Simcox, “ that 
man takes it upon himself to arrogate 
authority over the fire-irons and control 
the supply of gas in the club-room. He 
has bullied himself into the committee, and 
he hopes to bully himself into the Presi- 
dent’s chair; but if he does, there will be 
one missing among the ‘Maids of the Mist,’ 
and the missing member will be yours 
obediently, Simcox.” 

By this time Simcox has reached his 
favourite pitch, and begins to unlimber. 
Now one sees the use of the big mahogany 
box. When the tackle is put together, the 
box that held it makes a satisfactory seat, 
and the sight of every man sitting on his 
own box and edging the margin of the dark 
swirling river with motionless form has a 
peculiar effect. Such refinements were 
unknown in the days of Master Pope, when 
the angler’s apparatus was more simple 
perhaps. 

The patient fisher takes his silent stand, 

Intent, his angle trembling in his hand, 


With looks unmoved, he hopes the scaly breed, 
And eyes the dancing cork and bending reed. 


The quill, indeed, has replaced the cork 
in fine fishing, and the fishing of the day 
is very fine indeed, and the Nottingham 
reel and fine running tackle has almost 
superseded the old usage of the Thames, 
Now we are in sight of Teddington 
Lock, and the roar of the weir sounds 


with chilly persistence in the ears. There 
are plenty of fishermen about the lock, 
where perch are said to be more plentiful 
than in any other part of the river. But 
we don’t see any landed. Little bleak 
attack the worm almoat as big as them- 
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selves and are pulled out and tossed con- 
temptuously away, but nothing sizeable 
rewards the angler’s pains. But it is not 
lucky for a fisherman to be watched, any 
more than a pot that is wanted to boil. 
But there is a man in a punt who has 
fixed himself just under the weir in 
the midst of the roar and clash of 
waters, which resemble, in a small scale, 
the rapids below Niagara. He has got 
four or five lines out in different direc- 
tions, and merrily spin the little fish to 
tempt the big ones to destruction. But 
the big ones are not there, or are sulky 
and will not feed. Your bank fisherman, 
too, has generally a ledger line in the 
water, depending from a rod stuck in the 
bank, as well as the line that is personally 
conducted. 

But it is too cold to linger long in 
the shade; even hardy Piscator has to 
put down his rod every now and ther, 
and to stamp about and flap his arms to 
keep up the circulation. The black 


timbers of the lock are hung with icicles, 
and yet the sunshine is powerful enough 
to make everything it reaches soft and 
squelchy. 

Beyond the lock there are still scattered 


groups of anglers upon the tow-path, and 
on the other side, where private rights 
prevail and trim lawns slope down to the 
water's edge, there are a few rods at work 
in a diffident sort of way. As Kingston 
is approached a serried rank of anglers 
appears upon the river bank, where there 
is a public promenade and where public 
gardens are coming into existence, skil- 
fully arranged on what seems to have 
been a dumping ground for ashes and 
old rubbish. The Kingston waters seem 
to be well stocked with fish, and every 
now and then there is a thrill of excitement 
among the bystanders, as some lucky 
angler hauls forth a silvery dace or scaly 
roach from the placid stream. The 
anglers who have secured places on the 
favoured strand have come to stay, no 
doubt, and are taking some light refresh- 
ment meanwhile, while jugs of hot tea 
and slices of cake obtained from neigh- 
bouring cottages known to the initiated, 
circulate freely among comrades and 
friends. . 

After this it is a little bewildering 
to be in Kingston streets and hear the 
bells ringing all round, while people 
in their best are hurrying to church or 
chapel. What flights of cyclists now ap- 
pear! The sunshine and brightness of the 





day has brought them out for the first run 
of the season. How the machines are 
piled up outside the favourite rests, and 
what a run upon the repairing shops, for 
how many bolts have started and springs 
have cracked up after the winter’s rest ! 
There are punts, too, on the river above 
bridge, and sailing-boats are out flashing 
white in the sunshine. Canoes, too, and 
launches are coming out from their winter 
quarters, and fleets of little boats begin to 
dance once more on the waters. And if 
Piscator is enjoying in his own way almost 
his last appearance on the river this season, 
all the summer visitants are beginning to 
awake from their long slumbers. 

The shades of night are falling fast, as 
the chief detachment of fishermen returns 
to town. The “Maids of the Mist” are 
among them, their baskets have a weighty 
appearance, and there are rumours current 
of a portentous chub weighing at least 
three pounds twelve ounces, which is to be 
set up, or in other words stuffed, not for 
culinary purposes, but to be exhibited in 
the club-room for ever after as a trophy, 
and for the confusion of the rival 
‘* Mermaid” club, which made such a fuss 
over a fish half a pound lighter than ours. 
The Captain has not won a prize. 

** My word, there’ll be ructions to-night,” 
cries Simcox, gleefully. ‘‘Won’t the pokers 
and tongs be flying about? I shan’t go 
near them.” And Simcox prudently makes 
for home with his basket of fish—about 
two pounds and a half, he says—not bad, 
considering the day. And that suggests a 
query. What becomes of all the coarse 
fish that is caught? Simcox doesn’t know. 
But he throws out a hint. ‘The cats 
like ’em,” he cries, as he shoulders his 
basket and disappears in the gloom of 
night, 





THE LAWS OF HOWEL THE GOOD. 


IN TWO PARTS, PART ILI, 


Ir has been said that there is a good 
deal of human nature about most men; 
and what is true of mankind nowadays 
was doubtless quite as much a truth in the 
time of the tenth century, when these old 
laws were new. Self-preservation being 
the first law of human nature, and the 
good King Howel being, in his own self- 
estimation, the first person in the land, 
it is not surprising that, in framing his 
own laws, he took good care of Number 
One. Book the First, as we have seen 
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in the last number, is well-nigh wholly 
devoted to the Court: the strictest orders 
being given regarding the King’s officers, 
and the measures to be taken for ensuring 
the King’s safety from fire or other perils, 
inclusive even of the danger of his catching 
cold at dinner, or of his getting accidentally 
a tumble from his horse, 

The Second Book deals chiefly with the 
laws concerning women, whence it may be 
guessed that the good King was as gallant 
as he was good, and that his fair subjects 
were ranked in his esteem as second only 
to himself, There are many quaint com- 
mands and curious instructions given in 
regard to them; and many singular di- 
rections are prescribed on their behalf. 
Feminine fractures of fidelity are treated 
with small mercy ; and stern clauses are 
devoted to conjugal misdeeds. When 
couples wish to separate, there are rigid 
rules providing for the wife’s allowance ; 
and in the case of slander, directions as to 
evidence are given to the Court. Lest 
there be any doubt as to the meaning of 
the law, the plainest of plain speaking is 
employed throughout the book; and so 
far from the compiler indulging in fine 
language, to modern ears it frequently may 
sound a little coarse, Here and there, 
however, a metaphor is used, and a spade 
is not precisely and plainly called a spade. 

It would seem that in King Howel’s 
time the first thought of happy couples was 
about their separation. That the matter 
was considered as of primary importance 
may be gathered from its taking such 
precedence in the laws. The first clause 
of Book the Second provides that “if a 
woman be given in marriage, she is to 
abide by her ‘agweddi’”—that is, dower 
—‘unto the end of the seventh year, and 
if there be three nights wanting of the 
seventh current year, and they separate, 
let them share into two portions every- 
thing belonging to them.” Probably the 
sharing was a cause of much connubial 
dispute, for the majesty of the law con- 
descends to stoop to the minutest treatment 
of the matter. Several distinct clauses 
are devoted to its details; the first de- 
claring that “the wife is to share, the 
husband is to choose, of the things which 
the law shall not share between them,” 
The difference between “sharing” and 
“choosing” is left a little doubtful; for 
the law proceeds to give “the swine to 
the husband, and the sheep to the wife; if 
there be only one kind, they are to be 
shared, and if there be sheep and goats, 





the sheep to the husband, and the goats to 
the wife.” In like manner the household 
goods and chattels are divided, “all tho 
milking vessels, except one pail, go to the 
wife ; all the dishes, except one dish, go 
to the wife; and those two go to the 
husband. The wife is to have the car and 
the yoke to convey her furniture from the 
house”; but the law leaves it doubtful 
if she is to return them, “The husband 
is to have all the drinking vessels ;” the 
wife having presumably to drink out of 
the pails. ‘‘The husband is to have the 
riddle ; the wife is to have the small sieve.” 
Here we are left in doubt which of them 
had the best of it, for the riddle is one the 
meaning of which is not easy to guess. 
“The clothes that are over them belong to 
the wife; the clothes that are under them 
belong to the husband, until he marries 
again, and after he marries the clothes are 
to be given up to the wife ; and if another 
wife sleeps upon the clothes, let her pay 
‘ wyneb-worth ’”—that is, face-worth—“ to 
the other.” 

Seven years apparently was the usual 
term for married folk to live together ; but 
that many a Happy couple conceived the 
happy thought of an earlier disunion may 
be guessed from the ninth clause, By 
this it is provided that, if they separate 
‘before the seventh year,” the wife is to 
have her dower, and her ‘‘cowyll,” and 
her ‘‘argyvreu,” or “ paraphernalia,” what- 
ever may be meant by that elastic phrase, 
Seemingly, however, in cases of elopement, 
the couple could not separate before the 
seventh year; for the thirtieth clause 
provides that “if a man take a woman 
clandestinely, let her be, until the end of 
the seventh year, upon three steers whose 
horn and ear are of equal length.” This, 
to modern ears, may sound a little vague, 
and in what manner the law was then 
to let the lady ‘‘be upon” the animals is 
left an unsolved riddle to us. Perhaps 
cattle with an equal length of horn and 
ear were difficult to find, and doubtless 
the law somehow tock advantage of their 
rarity, 

The twelfth clause contains another 
puzzling provision, namely: “If by dying 
and living they separate, let the sick, 
aided by the confessor, share, and let the 
healthy choose.” Probably the choice of 
the healthy was allied to that of Hobson ; 
for, whatever share might be allotted to the 
sick, the good confessor very likely took 
good care to profit by it. That the Church 
then kept a watchful eye upon its wedded 
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sons and daughters, especially when they 
were ailing, may be surmised from the 
next paragraph. This expressly stipulates 
that “the sick is not to bequeath aught, 
except a ‘daered,’ or revenue to the Church, 
and an ‘ebediw,’ or heriot, to the lord, 
and his debts: and should he bequeath, 
the son can break the bequest ; and sucha 
one is called the uncourteous son. Who- 
ever, therefore, shall break a legal bequest, 
whether daered or debts, shall be ex- 
communicated, as a publican or pagar.” 

In the days of Howel Dda, Darby could 
not summon Joan to the Divorce Court ; 
but if she misbehaved herself, he was 
entitled to fair damages, or “ saraad,” for 
her conduct. By the nineteenth clause we 
learn that if a married woman commit a 
heinous crime, either by giving a kiss to 
another man, or otherwise, her offences 
are “saraad” to her husband. Surely the 
dark ages were not so black as they are 
painted, if kissing was condemned then as 
a “heinoys crime.” In our more en- 


lightened days it is far less sternly 
censured. 

That these conjugal misdemeanours 
often led to much hard swearing may be 
guessed from the proviso in the clause 


respecting evidence, which says: “If he 
deny giving a kiss, let the man give the 
oaths of seven men, and the woman the 
oaths of seven women, and those their 
relations, including her mother, her father, 
her brothers, and her sisters.” 

Clearly the old legal maxim, ‘de 
minimis non curat lex,” was, if known, but 
little heeded in the realm of good King 
Howel. The seventieth clause runs thus: 
“If a woman be given to a man, and 
her property specified, and the whole of 
the property had except one penny, and 
that be not had, we say that the man 
may separate from her on that account, 
and she cannot reclaim any of her pro- 
perty ; and that is the single penny that 
takes away a hundred.” ‘“ Penny wise, 
pound foolish.” ‘In for a penny in for a 
pound,” Either of these proverbs might 
with profit have been studied—had they 
only been invented—by ladies on their 
wedding day in medieval Wales. 

Precedence, as well as a fair amount of 
space, having thus been given to the laws 
for the fair sex, the Second Book then 
deals with the laws of the country. Of 
these, the primary relate to “the nine 
tavodiogs”—a term meaning an advocate, 
or, more literally, “having tongue.” 
These nine are held as umpires in all 





matters concerning them; the list begin- 
ning with “a lord between his two 
servants,” and “a priest between his two 
monks,” and ending with “a thief at the 
gallows respecting his fellow-thieves.” In 
the latter case, the wording of the law may 
well be cited for its quaintneas: “If he 
should assert that another person was an 
accessory with him in the robbery for 
which he is about to suffer, and he should 
persist in his assertion unto the state God 
went to, and he is going to, his word is 
there decisive, and cannot be gainsayed ; 
nevertheless, his fellow-thief shall not be 
executed, but is a saleable thief; for no 
person is to be executed on the word 
of another, if nothing be found on his 
person.” 

Next follow five clauses as to injury to 
animals, and damages for causing it; and 
then come no fewer than eight-and-forty 
clauses respecting claims of suretyship. 
Viewing the number and minuteness of 
the details entered into, it may be fairly 
guessed that Good King Howel’s faithful 
subjects were not unskilful in the art of 
getting into debt. From the second of 
these clauses some notion may be gathered 
of the method of procedure in the law- 
courts of the period. “Let the two 
parties,” it is ordered, “and the surety, 
come before the Judge, and the Judge is 
to seek an acknowledgement whether 
yonder man be a surety or not. ‘A 
surety, God knows,’ says the creditor. 
‘Not a surety, God knows,’ says the 
debtor. Then it is right for the Judge to 
ask the surety, ‘Art thou a surety?’ ‘I 
am,’ replies the surety. ‘It is wholly 
denied,’ says the debtor. . Then it 
is right for the Judge to take the relic in 
his hand and say to the debtor: ‘The 
protection of God prevent thee! and the 
protection of the Pope of Rome! and the 
protection of thy lord! do not take a false 
oath!’... If the surety counter-swear 
to the debtor, let him counter-swear while 
the debtor is putting his lips to the relic, 
after he has sworn . . . ‘ By the relic that 
is there, I am surety for thee, . . and thou 
hast perjured thyself . . . and I will have 
the judgement of the Judge.’ And then 
it is right for the Judge to go out, to give 
judgement.” 

But, owing to the law’s delay, judge- 
ment was deferred until the following 
Sanday week; when—the oaths of the 
debtor and of six men of his kindred 
having previously been heard—the “raith,” 
or verdict, was pronounced in church, 
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“between the ‘Benedicamus’ and dis-| umbrella would have doubtless been pro- 


tributing the sacramental bread.” 

The twenty-seventh clause may be cited 
as a proof that lawyers then, as now, were 
prone to disagree; and that the learned 
were as wise as their descendants may be 
now in matters which relate to the laws of 
the next world. The clause stands thus : 
“Tf there be surety for a debt, and before 
the time of payment the surety die and 
leave a son, the son ought to be responsible 
for the father’s debts. Some say that if 
that son willeth to deny his suretyship over 
the grave of his father, the legal denial is to 
be given. We say, it ought not to be; for 
the Jearned say that the law of this world can 
affect a person, whether he be gone to heaven 
or to hell, only until he goes to this earth. 
The cause is that, although there be law 
between man and man upon this earth, 
there is no law between devil and devil, 
and there is no law between angel and 
angel, only the will of God.” 

The Church’s right of giving sanctuary 
is dealt with at some length, the King’s 
supremacy in the matter being first dis- 
tinctly stated. A man protected by the 
privilege had not a very merry time of 





it, in point of exercise at least, for he was | 
allowed only “to walk about within the | 
churchyard and the burial-ground.” The 
measure of the latter is described as being | 
“a legal erw in length, with its ends to | 
the churchyard; and that, circling the 
churchyard, is to be its compass.” When 
we have learned that an “erw” was about | 
four thousand three hundred and twenty 
yards, we still are rather puzzled by this 
accurate description. How the erw was 
contrived to have “its ends to the church- 
yard,” which it is described as “circling,” 
passes Our poor wits, and may be suggested 
as a problem for middle-age law students. 
Next follow at great length the laws 
concerning landed property, and the 
method of conducting a law suit there 
anent. Special directions as to this are 
found in the tenth clause, which provides 
for the holding of a Court of Justice on 
the land. Hereat the King is to preside, 
having two judges, and four priests, and 
two elders, and four good men to help him 
with their counsel; and before them all 
the plaintiff and defendant are to come, 
having each of them a “guider” and a 
‘‘ pleader ” at his side, and an “ apparitor” 
behind. It is expressly stipulated that the 
King, or his representative, is to be seated 





“with his back to the sun or to the weather, 
lest the weather incommode his face.” An 


vided for his comfort by order of the law, 
had not the invention been reserved, as it 
seems probable, for a later date, Very 
sensibly, however, the Royal comfort is 
looked after in respect to a fair hearing of 
the matter in dispute ; for when the Court 
is seated “stillness is to be proclaimed on 
the field,” chatty people being cautioned 
that ‘“‘whoever shall break that silence 
shall pay a camlwrw ’—or fine—“ of three 
cows or nine score of silver,” which, of 
course, are for the King. 

After hearing of the pleadings, the two 
judges are to retire with the priests and 
the apparitor, the latter acting as a sort of 
policeman of the period, to prevent any 
eavesdropper from an untimely dropping 
in. “Then, after they shall be seated in 
their judgement place, it is right for the 
priest to pray to God that God may show 
them the right, and for them to chaunt 
their ‘Pater,’ and after the ‘Pater’ it is 
right for the judge to state the pleadings a 
second time.” Apparently, however, the 
course of justice was not hastened by the 
piety of the judges or the presence of the 
priests. Thpre are enquiries to be made, 
and evidence to be heard, and various 
“periods” to be granted for the sum- 
moning of witnesses, as for instance, a 
period of nine days if they are in the 
next cymwd, or county, and of fourteen 
days if they are in another country, or 
“separated from them by flood and ebb.” 
Finally the Court is reassembled in the 
field, and the witnesses are examined, and 
if the judges “see that the witnesses of 
one party are better than those of the 
other, let them decide against him who | 
haa the worst witnesses ; if their witnesses [ 
be equal, let it be decided against the 
defendant, for he promised witnesses which 
should be better than the other’s, and he 
failed. And then it is right for the judges 
to decide for the plaintiff to take the land, 
in the condition it was in when he was 
unlawfully ejected from it. If the defendant 
had promised equal witnesses, and they 
had been found equal, it would have been 
an equality, and it should have been 
shared.” 

From the number of the clauses devoted 
to the matter, it seems pretty clear that 
‘land grabbing ” was a pastime somewhat 
popular in Wales in the tenth century, and 
the subjects of King Howel were doubtless 
as litigious as their lawyers could desire, 
Other causes of dispute are more concisely 
dealt with. The law of Dadenhudd, for 
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instance, is disposed of in six clauses ; 
while only three are given to claimants 
“by kin and descent.” Dadenhudd may 
seem a formidable word, but it means 
simply to “ uncover again,” the term being 
used for a certain suit at law for the 
recovery of patrimony, the suitor claiming 
metaphorically to rekindle, or uncover, the 
still smouldering turf fire on his ancestral 
hearth. 

Disputes as to inheritance are likewise 
briefly treated ; the sharing of land by 
brothers, and after them by cousins, being 
ordered with some care, By the eighth 
clause, however, it is clear that good King 
Howel took good care of himself, for it 
lays down the Royal law that “ No land is 
to be without a King. If it be abbey land, 
he is to have, if they be laics, dirwy, and 
camlwrw, and amobyr, and ebediw, and 
hosts, and theft. If it be bishop land, he 
is to have hosts and theft. If it be 


hospital land, he is to have theft and 
fighting. And therefore there is no land 
without him,” 

The rest of the contents of this, the 
Second Book of Laws, present an odd 
jumble of matters. We learn, for instance, 


that a fine of fourpence was imposed for 
“ploughing land surreptitiously.” Fancy 
Hodge paying fourpence for a game of 
plough - and - hide-and-seek! We learn, 
too, that until the age of twelve a daughter 
“is to be at her father’s platter,” and that 
then ‘she is become of age to ba given to 
a husband,” which brings to mind the love 
tale of the “Boots at the ‘Holly Tree Inn,’” 
Likewise we are informed that “ before the 
crown of London and the supremacy of 
this island were seized by the Saxons, 
Dyvnwal Moel Mud, son of Clydno, was 
King over this island, who was son to the 
Earl of Cernyw, by a daughter of the King 
of Lloegyr. And after the male line of 
succession to the kingdom was become 
extinct, he obtained it by the distaff, on 
account of his being grandson to the 
King.” Whether the old simile, “as clear 
as mud,” be traceable in any way to the 
reign of this old King, is a point which 
antiquarians may be pleased to ponder. It 
is plain, at any rate, that King Mud’s per- 
spicacity was valued by King Howel, for 
the latter “did not alter the measurements 
of the lands in the island, but continued 
them as they were left by Dyvnwal, be- 
cause he was the best measurer.” 

Book the Third is called the Proof Book ; 
the knowledge of a judge being “ proved ” 
by knowing its contents. We may gather 





from them chiefly that murder, theft, and 
arson were the crimesthen most in vogue, It 
would seem, too, that each of these offences 
was expiable by fine, special orders being 
given that a thief is ‘not to be executed 
if he pay seven pounds.” Albeit, we read 
that “ for theft to the value of fourpence 
the thief is saleable, and for a greater 
amount forfeits his life.” 

Galanas, or murder-fine, is described 
as having nine “accessories”; whereof 
“the first is, te point out the person to be 
murdered to the person who is to murder 
him ; and that person is called a Bloody 
Tongue,” The galanas, like the saraad, 
varied with the social standing of the 
victim. Thus, the galanas of a steward, 
or of a chief huntsman, is valued at 
nine score of silver and nine kine; while 
“the worth of a bondman, if of this 
island, is one pound; if from beyond sea, 
one pound and six-score pence.” That 
foreigners were held in higher estimation 
than Britons native born, is a fact which 
may be borne in mind when we are boasting 
of our ancestors. Nor can we assert that 
Britons never, never have been slaves, and 
as such by law have suffered, when we read 
that “if a bondman do saraad””—that is, 
disgrace or insult—“ to a free man, let his 
right hand be cut off, unless the lord 
redeem it.” It is, however, added, that 
“the hand of a bondman is of the same 
worth as the King’s hand,” so that, in some 
degree at least, in the reign of the good 
Howel, although Liberty was set aside, 
Equality was recognised. Of this a 
further proof is furnished by the twenty- 
seventh clause of the law concerning 
arson, which combines a little pedantry 
with a good deal of good sense: “If swine 
enter a house and scatter the fire about so 
as to burn the house, and the swine escape, 
let the owner of the swine pay for their 
act, If the swine be burned, it is an 
equation between them, as being two 
irrational things; and therefore, where 
there is an equation by law, there is 
nothing to be redressed, but one to be 
set against another.” 

“And so,” with the crime of arson, 
‘terminate the three columns of law” ; 
wherein murder, theft, and fire are the 
matters chiefly treated. They are followed 
by above a hundred clauses specifying 
“the worth of wild and tame animals” ; 
the word “animals” including birds, and 
even insects. Their worth is carefully 
appraised, at various stages of their growth ; 
and a price is even put upon their limbs, 
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and eyes, and ears, and feet, and horns, 
and manes, and tails. Mention, too, is 
made of their especial “teithi”; these 
being the qualities wherewith they ought 
to be endued. The list begins with 
horses, cows, and oxen, and descends to 
“such small deer” as cats and dogs, and 
cocks and hens. The naturalist may note 
that donkeys are not named, whence it 
may be fairly guessed that in the middle 
ages there were none of them in Wales. 

In these days of noble horsemanship, 
when, at Newmarket or Doncaster, above a 
thousand guineas is bid for a young colt, 
it seems a little strange to read that “ the 
foal of a mare is fourpence in value, until 
the end of the fourteenth day after he is 
foaled. The next day he is twenty-four 
pence in value... and if he attain the age 
of one year and a day, he is worth forty- 
eight pence ; and thus he continues until 
the third year. And then he proceeds to 
three-score pence ; and then he is to be 
broken in.” Farther, we are told that a 


stallion is worth a pound; a palfrey, a 
“runcy,” or a sumpter horse, six-score 
pence apiece ; and a working horse that 
shall draw a car and a harrow, only half 
as many pence. 


‘ It is said, too, and with 
justice, that “the worth of a horse’s foot 
is his full worth” ; either of his eyes being 
valued at one third of it ; while his mane 
and his bridle are worth fourpence apiece, 
which is the legal value of eight horse- 
shoes with their nails, 

Fourpence, likewise, is the legal worth 
of a she-calf, until the calends of winter ; 
and then “an increase of twopence every 
season is added until August... . 
and on the ninth of May following she 
ought to calve, and two-score pence is her 
worth ; and the calf ought to be able to 
walk nine paces that day, and to draw 
milk.” If “the cow with the crumpled 
horn” had lived under King Howel, and 
been robbed of that appendage, her owner 
might have claimed fourpence damage for 
the loss, The like sum might have been 
demanded for her tail, if some medizval 
‘‘moonlighter ” had chanced to cut it off. 

A kid, a lamb, and a pig are worth a 
penny apiece at birth, and gradually in- 
crease in value ; each of the two former 
being priced at fourpence when full-grown, 
and the last at thirty pence, ‘ when under 
the wood, with its mother” —a phrase 
which tends to show that pigs in the tenth 
century did not live in styes, Among the 
“ teithi” of a sow, it is stipulated that 
“she do not devour her pigs.” The law, 





however, is silent as regards their value ; 
whereas the teithi of a sheep, which are 
“to give milk and to bear lambs,” are 
particularly valued at “ three legal pence 
or a crone; twopence for her lamb, and 
one for her milk.” 

The worth of dogs is variously esti- 
mated; the King’s buckhound being 
valued at fifteenpence when born, and a 
pound when fully trained ; while “a herd 
dog is worth the best ox . . . and whoso- 
ever may possess a cur, though it be the 
King, its value is fourpence.” Cats, how- 
ever, are priced without distinction, there 
being probably but one breed. Nor is 
any extra value set upon those favoured 
cats, which, by reason of their Royal 
ownership, enjoyed the daily privilege, 
accorded them proverbially, of looking at 
a King. No matter to what family or place 
it may belong, “the worth of a kitten, 
from the night it is kittened until it shall 
open its eyes, is a legal penny; and from 
that time until it shall kill mice, two legal 
pence”; fourpence being the fall value of 
a cat, as of a sheep, or of a goat, The 
qualities expected of her are particularly 
catalogued, and the list of them runs thus: 
“To see, to hear, to kill mice, to have her 
claws entire, to rear and not to devour her 
kittens; and if she be bought, and be 
deficient in any one of those teithi, let one 
third of her worth be returned.” 

As to birds and bees, we learn that “ the 
eyrie of the King’s hawk is a pound in 
value ; a red eyass, six-score pence—after 
mewing and becoming white, a pound, if it 
belong to the King.” Butif it belong to a 
“ taeog,” or husbandman, it is only worth 
a penny, for the law expressly stipulates 
that “whatever bird may belong to a 
taeog is of the same worth as his hen.” 
A goose anda hen are both valued at a 
penny, while twopence is the worth of a 
gander or a cock. But the worth of a 
brood goose is as much as her nest, wherein 
“there ought to be twenty-four goslings,” 
each of which is worth a halfpenny or a 
sheaf of barley. An old stock of bees is 
worth four-and-twenty pence; a first swarm, 
sixteen pence ; a bull swarm, twelve pence ; 
and the third swarm, eightpence. If a 
hive swarm after August has begun, it “is 
called a wing swarm,” and fourpence is its 
worth. We learn, too, that “the three } 
free hunts” are a fox, an otter, and a 
swarm upon a branch; the legal reason 
being given thus: “ They are free because 
they are always on the move, for they have 
no haunts.” Whence we may infer that, 
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excepting as above, the right of hunting 
certainly, and probably that of shooting, is 
right royally reserved. 

Skins and trees are next appraised : the 
skin of a sheep, a goat, and a roebuck 
being valued at a penny ; that of an ox, a 
hart, a fox, an otter, and a wolf being priced 
at eightpence ; that of a marten at twenty- 
four pence; while the naturalist may 
like to know, as proving its existence here, 
that “the skin of a beaver is worth six 
score of pence.” As to trees, we learn that 
the value of a beaver’s skin is just that of 
an oak ; while the worth of a whole hazel 
grove is four-and-twenty pence. Of the 
same value is every tree planted for shelter ; 
thirty pence, however, is the worth of a 
yew, its wood being doubtless used for 
making bows; while an alder, ash, or 
willow, or even “a sour crab tree,” is 
worth four legal pence. 

Then come half-a-dozan clauses about 
house-valuing in the case of fire and 
wilfal damage, followed by a catalogue of 
clothing, household goods and chattels, 
nearly three hundred in number : from the 
King’s plaid—worth six-score pence—and 
his pillow, and his cauldron, and his throw- 
board, harp, and fiesh-hook, down to a 
twopenny churn and pickaxe, a penny 
packsaddie and bonnet and a farthing bow. 

Bodily damage also is appraised with 
much minuteness: six kine and six score 
of silver being the legal value of a foot, a 
hand, an eye, an ear, a nose, and either of 
the lips; while a cow and two score are 
the price of a finger, toe, or tooth, If a 
bone be broken, twenty pence is to be 
paid for it, “unless there be a dispute as 
to its diminutiveness,” in which event 
the doctor is to take a brass basin, and to 
place his elbow on the ground and let the 
fractured bone fall from his hand into the 
basin ; and if its sound be heard, let four- 
pence be paid; and if nothing be heard, 
then nothing is due. Doctors who were 
rather deaf must often, one may think, 
have been consulted in such cases ; and the 
following clause must frequently have given 
rise to fresh disputes : “The worth of hair 
plucked from the roots is a penny for every 
finger used in plucking it out, and two- 
pencs for the thumb, and twopence for the 
hair.” One can easily conceive the violent 


cross-swearing of virulent viragoes as to 
how: many thumbs and fingers they re- 
spectively had used in plucking one 
another’s hair out ; and when we are told 


because it defends them,” we cannot well 
help doubting if in good King Howel’s 
days the tongue was chiefly used as a 
weapon of defence. 

After this, the law as to co-tillage is set 
forth at some length; the first clause 
stating very properly that it is right for 
such husbandmen to “give surety for 
performance, and mutually join hands.” 
That oxen were the only animals employed 
seems pretty clear from the proviso that 
“neither horses, mares, nor cows are to be 
put to the plough.” A provision, too, is 
made for the prevention of cruelty, which 
some farmers in these modern days might 
do well to bear in mind: “The driver is 
to yoke the oxen carefully, so that they be 
not too tight, nor too loose; and drive 
them so as not to break their hearts.” 
Bravo, good old lawgiver! Even with 
a modern School Board to instruct him and 
help him with its teaching of the lesson 
of mercy to dumb animals, could Hodge 
be better taught than by this medizval 
King? Aud what would Hodge think 
nowadays of such a law as this: ‘No 
one is to undertake the work of a plough- 
man, unless he know how to make a 
plough, and nail it ; for he ought to make 
it wholly, from the first nail to the last, or 
from the smallest to the largest ” ? 

Finally, there follow nearly fifty clauses 
treating of corn-damage, and impounding 
of cattle and other beasts caught trespassing. 
The seventeenth may well be cited, as 
showing the minuteness of the law, as well 
as its acuteness: “If either a horse or 
other animal be found with its two fore- 
feet upon the cora, it is not to be taken, 
since it was not wholly upon the corn; 
and part is mot the whole.” Owners of 
impounded animals are very sensibly re- 
quired to prove their lawfal claim, and 
a certain pledge is to be taken for their 
‘‘dilysrwydd,” a word which simply means 
a warranty of ownership, strange as it may 
look to readers ignorant of Welsh. The 
forty-sixth and final clause runs thus: “The 
taker is not to seek the owner of the 
cattle he may take; neither is he to 
conceal them; and if he should conceal 
them, and they die or be lost, through his 
negligence, let him pay for them.” Words 
of wisdom, surely, as well as of justice, 
and showing at their outset that medizval 
human nature was very much akin to that 
of modern times. 

So end the Laws of Howel Dda, 
which, although they are above nine 





that “the worth of the tongue itself is 
equal to the worth of all the other members, 


hundred years old, contain’ a good deal 
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that is new to us. They bring before our 
eyes many curious social scenes—such as 
the selling of a thief for the theft of aught 
worth fourpence, or the slaying of him even 
for stealing fourpence-halfpenny, or the 
striking his right hand off as atonement for 
an insult done toa freeman. They furnish 
some remarkable Court pictures of the 
period—from the King sitting in all his 
majesty at supper, and having his Royal 
feet rubbed by his private foot-holder until 
he falls asleep, down to the Queen’s hand- 
maid, mounted on her riding-horse, and 
dressed in the Queen’s old clothes, or to the 
Queen’s candle-bearer biting off the Palace 
candle-tops, and, as a courtly perquisite, 
pocketing their ends. They give us, too, 
a glimpse of medieval Courts of Justice, 
with the method of procedure in divoree 
and other cases; and whatever their defects 
may be, it cannot be denied that, in atten- 


tion to plain language and carefulness of |. 


details, they form a striking contrast to 
much modern legislation. 
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CHAPTER XI, 


“T’vE told you once before, Tredennis, 
that there is nothing wrong. If you think 
me such an arrant liar, I wonder you care 
for my acquaintance ! ” 

Brydain it was who spoke, and though 
he ended with a laugh, it was a hard, 
unusual laugh, not like his own. 

Tredennis, perfectly undeceived by the 
words or the laugh, nevertheless took no 
immediate notice of either. He rose from 
his place in silence and pushed along the 
table to Brydain some cigarettes. Brydain 
helped himself for the second time, lit 
the cigarette he took, and proceeded to 
smoke it, 

The two were together in Tredennis’s 
chambers, These were in one of the oldest 
courts of the Temple, and were reached 
by a dark staircase. But the rooms them- 
selves were not dark. They were very 
fair-sized rooms, and the outlook from the 
sitting-room was quaint and characteristic 
of the locality. It included a few trees, a 
glimpse of the river, and in summer a 
great deal of sunset sky. The interior 
Tredennis had made comfortable in his 





own fashion. He was not a man who was 
at all influenced by the fashion of the day; 
his tastes were far too decided to be swayed 
by temporary fancies in furnishings or any 
other detail, so there were no draperies, no 
colourings, no dado. The room was furnished 
plainly enough, with some old oak book- 
cases which Tredennis had, as he took care 
to explain, brought from his own home in 
Cornwall bacause they had associations for 
him simply. Nothing made him more 
angry than to be asked, as he sometimes 
was by strangers, ‘where he had picked 
them up.” There was a good old-fashioned 
bureau, a very practical writing-table, two 
or three engravings, and two very comfort- 
able arm-chairs. These were at present 
occupied by Tredennis and Brydain. 

The latter had been an unexpected 
visitor. Tredennis had been sitting at 
the writing-table, surrounded by piles of 
papers and books, through which he was 
working his practical way to accomplishing 
the amount of work he had set himself for 
that evening, and had been surprised when, 
at ten o’clock, his outer door, which he had 
not fastened on sitting down to work, was 
slowly opened, and a moment later the 
inner one, after a quick knock, opened alao, 
to admit Brydain’s face. 

“Can I come in?” he had said, with a 
rather wistful and unusual expression on 
his faco, Tredennis, whose quick eyes and 
quicker wits had caught the expression, at 
once pushed back his chair and welcomed 
him cordially. He had put aside his work 
at once, without a thought of the incon- 
venience he should suffer by having to 
make up for this loss of time. Tredennis 
was that rare mortal—a man who is abso- 
lutely and generously unselfish in his 
friendships. 

There was something unusual and 
wistful about Brydain’s manner, too, as 
well as his face; and when Tredennis, 
remembering that Brydain had told him 
that he intended to go that night to 
a concert at which Mr. Lennard was to 
sing, said laughingly that he imagined, as 
Brydain had come to him, that the concert 
in question must be “off,” the awkward 
and confused way in which Brydain replied 
that he had changed his mind seemed to 
Tredennis to increase this strangeness, 

His perception of it began to deepen 
into a conviction that Brydain had some- 
thing important to say to him, or else that 
— in some sort of trouble and wanted 

elp. 

In their intercourse with each other, 
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comparatively short as it had been, 
Tredennis had formed for Brydain the 
strongest feeling of attachment which he 
had ever felt for another man. Tredennis 
was a man who had many acquaintances, 
but very few friends; and among these 
last, recent as their knowledge of each 
other had been, Brydain stood first. 
Tredennis had felt himself, though scarcely 
understanding why, more and more drawn 
towards Brydain; and his warmth of 
feeling for him now was such that he felt 
a real and personal interest in any difficulty 
or trouble that might be on Brydain’s 
mind. 

Bat to his other qualities as an excellent 
friend Tredennis added that of great tact. 
So, on hearing Brydain’s confused explana- 
tion of his altered plans for the evening, 
he simply spoke and acted as if the said 
alteration were the most natural thing in 
the world, and throwing himself into the 
arm-chair opposite to the one he had 
indicated to Brydain, he had crossed his 
legs and, lighting a pipe, bad prepared to 
talk, or to keep silence, as Brydain should 
feel disposed. 

Apparently the latter course was what 
Brydain desired, for he lit a cigarette 
and smoked it through in a silence only 
broken by a word or two from Tredennis. 
“Hot!” he said, tersely, between the 
whiffs of his own pipe. ‘“ Been out to- 
day?” 

“No,” Brydain answered, laconically, 
and added nothing more. 

“Seen the Kingstons lately?” Tredennis 
hazarded in the course of the next quarter 
of an hour. 

“Yesterday,” was all Brydain said in 
answer. 

Two further spasmodic utterances of the 
like nature had passed between them, and 
then Tredennis had allowed the silence to 
remain utterly unbroken, while he turned 
over the situation in his own mind. 
Tbe more he thought of it, the more 
convinced he was that Brydain was in 
trouble of some sort, and, further, that 
he wanted to speak to him about it. 
He considered, however, notwithstanding 
the harassed and distressed look that grew 
more and more distinct on Brydain’s face, 
that his best plan would be to wait until 
Brydain himself should begin. And wait 
he did, patiently enough, while Brydain 
grew momentarily more ill at ease. At 
length he suddenly rose, and took an 
apparently purposeless walk round the 
room, in the course of which Tredennis 





watched him covertly. At the end of it, 
Brydain flung himself back into the arm- 
chair. 

“ Tredennis,” he began; then he broke 
off again abruptly, and kicked the fire- 
irons out of place with a hasty movement. 
Tredennis, looking at his face, suddenly 
changed his tactics, and flung his policy of 
silence to the winds. 

“ Brydain,” he said, taking his pipe out 
of his mouth, leaning forward, and looking 
anxiously into the other’s face, ‘has 
anything gone wrong ; is there anything 
amiss with you, old man ?” 

Nothing,” Brydain answered in a short, 
irritable tone, and immediately rose and 
walked round the room again. 

‘Is that true, old fellow?” Tredennis 
had added, as Brydain for the second time 
flung himself back into the arm-chair. 
And Brydain had answered in the words 
recorded at the beginning of the chapter. 

As Brydain smoked his second ciga- 
rette, Tredennis knocked the ashes out of 
his pipe very slowly, wondering mean- 
while what course of action should be his 
now, when both silence and speech had 
apparently failed to help his friend by 
eliciting the confidence he so evidently 
wished to give. Tredennis had refilled 
his pipe and was proceeding mechanically 
to light it, when Brydain suddenly 
spoke : 

“ Tredennis ?” Tre- 
dennis nodded. 

Brydain drew his chair a little further 
from the table, thereby taking his face out 
of the small circle of lamp-light. He 
threw the end of his cigarette into the 
grate, and took hold of the arms of his 
chair with his hands. His face was, 
as it had been all the evening, rather 
pale, and its restless, harassed look seemed 
to centre in his eyes. They were wide 
and dark, and theiy unwonted expression 
was enhanced by the narrow blue vein 
between them, which, as he leant forward 
a little towards Tredennis, was unusually 
conspicuous on his brow. 

“T’d better begin at the beginning,” he 
said, “and tell you the whole lot. You'll 
understand better. It’s a long rigmarole, 
Tredennis; I shall soon wear out your 
patience !” he ended, with a little smile. 

“That you certainly will not,” Tredennis 
replied, briefiy. 

There was a little pause, and then Bry- 
dain said, abruptly : “I am an utter fool! 
It’s like this,” he went on, seeming to 
gather himself together with an effort, 


he said again. 
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“there is a superstition belonging to us— 
to the Brydains, I mean.” 

Having said this he drew a long breath, 
as if he was thankful even to have made 
a beginning. Tredennis made no verbal 
answer. His face expressed the keenest 
of sympathetic interest though; and Bry- 
dain, who had scanned it with a glance 
that betrayed some fear of finding con- 
tempt in it, seemed to find instead only 
encouragement. 

“In 1625,” Brydain went on, “there 
was a Brydain who was cursed.” He 
made an odd and almost imperceptible pause 
before the last word, and Tredennis’s 
quick eyes caught a very slight shudder. 
“He was cursed by a woman he had 
brought to ruin,” went on Brydain, his 
eyes still fixed on Tredennis’s face, his 
hands still clasping the arms of his chair ; 
“and her curse was—what she said was, 
that he and every Brydain after him 
should come to their death by the hand of a 
woman. I mean a woman was somehow 
to cause their death.” 

Brydain stopped, and looked keenly at 
Tredennis. But there was nothing in his 


face but that same interest. 
“Go on,” he said, tersely ; and Brydain 


obeyed. 

“That was to happen to twelve 
Brydains, beginning with Angus—that is 
the one she cursed—and the thirteenth—” 
Brydain hesitated, and took his eyes away 
from Tredennis’s face ; ‘for the thirteenth 
it was to be the same, only he was to be 
the last of all—the last of the family—and 
his death was to come by means of the 
woman he married.” 

Brydain stopped again, and gave a very 
perceptible shudder. 

“Have some whisky, man,” said Tre- 
dennis, quietly filling a glass from a tray 
that stood on the table. Half mechanically 
Brydain took it from Tredennis’s hand ; 
but he set it down on the table again 
almost untouched, 

“My father was the twelfth from 
Angus,” he said, in a short, sharp voice. 

“And you are the thirteenth,” put in 
Tredennis, 

Brydain only just moved his head in 
assent, and then, taking the glass he had 
just set down, took a long draught. 

Tredennis looked at him sharply, and 
saw that the colour, which had nearly for- 
saken them, had come back to his lips ; 
and then he said, in a voice the steadiness 
of which alone would have been reassur- 
ing : 








“Do you mean to say that all this 
has got on your nerves, old man?” 

*‘T don’t know,” Brydain said, in a low 
tone. ‘I haven’t done yet.” 

“ All right,” said Tredennis ; ‘‘ go on.” 

“Tt has been true—it has come true, 
every time, Tredennis,” 

“There is nothing under the sun 80 
amazing as coincidence,” responded Tre- 
dennis, promptly. 

“T know; I always said that. Tre- 
dennis, I never told you; I never told you 
any of this; but I came to London deter- 
mined to show how absurd it all was.” 

“You couldn’t have done better,” was 
the answer, “so far as I understand the 
circumstances.” 

“You don’t quite understand yet. 
When I came, last April, you know, I had 
never given a serious thought to all this. 
I had known of it, of course; I couldn’t 
grow up in Brydain and not know of it ; 
but I did not believe it in the least. Even 
when my father died—Tredennis, it was a 
woman that frightened his horse—I said 
to myself, as you say, that it was simple 
coincidence ; and I was convinced that I 
was in no way alarmed, or even impressed 
by the doom. They call our fate the 
‘doom’ in Brydain,” he added, parentheti- 
cally, ‘and there is a rhyme——” 

He broke off abruptly. 

‘Neither are you alarmed now,” Tre- 
dennis said, confidently, as he did not go 
on. ‘There's nothing to be alarmed at, 
man.” 

“So I should have told you yesterday 
morning. So I believed and thought.” 

* And what has altered your convictions, 
if they are altered?” Tredennis asked. 

“Again, I shall have te make a long 
story of it,” Brydain said. His expression 
had altered considerably in the last few 
moments. Either the actual telling of part 
of his story, or Tredennis’s manner, had 
dissipated some of his feelings. He was 
less pale, and his eyes were less harassed. 
“T went to an At Home in Weymouth 
Street last week,” he continued. ‘I was 
rather fagged and I thought I’d have a holi- 
day. There was a girl there to whom I was 
introduced—a nice sort of girl, intelligent, 
and musical, and so on—and she wanted 
very much tosee ‘ Lohengrin.’ I got my aunt 
to make up a party, and I got a box, and 
took them all last night. I suppose I 
talked to Miss Fuarrant, or something. I 
never realised that I had ; but when I came 
out Tiny said something about my losing 
no time—something to the effect that I 
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had been paying Miss Farrant atten- 
tion.” 
“‘ Well?” said Tredennis, as he broke off 
again, 

« T was up all night—thinking,” Brydain 
said. ‘I’ve been thinking all day, and 
now I’ve come to you.” 

“T’m very sorry, but I don’t quite follow 
you yet,” Tredennis said. 

“Of course you don’t. I haven’t ex- 
plained. What I meant to say was that I 
got an awful shock when Tiny said that to 
me. I had never thought of paying any 
woman attention; I never gave that sort 
of thing any thought. But then, all at 
once, it seemed to come across me in a 
sort of flash, that I had had an under- 
current of thought and belief of which I 
had never known, I knew all at once, for 
the first time in my life, that I had always 
meant, in my inmost heart, to have nothing 
whatever to do with women—to keep out 
of their way altogether. With that con- 
viction, I knew, of course, that in my 
heart I had believed, and did believe, in 
the—the story—the curse I told you of; 
and it startled me so to find that out, that 
I’ve been getting worse and worse about it 
every hour ever since. I suppose it’s a 
sort of reaction after having been so sure 
all these years that I did not care a straw 
for it.” 

Brydain leant back in his chair with 
a kind of sigh of relief; as if the fact 
that some one else knew the whole of his 
frame of mind had greatly lightened its 
heaviness. Tredennis laid his pipe on the 
table, and sat straight up. 

“There is not the faintest doubt that 
you have been overworking yourself,” he 
remarked, concisely. ‘I thought you 
would ; that is to say, I saw every chance 
of it. However, that is not a useful reflec- 
tion at present. When a man has got his 
nerves unstrung, he doesn’t want the cause 
insisted on. Let us consider facts as you 
see them.” 

“You think it’s nerves, then?” said 
Brydain, with another sigh. 

‘Of course Ido. But we'll reason the 
thing out, notwithstanding. Look here, 
you can’t really believe with your sober 
senses that because a woman, nearly three 
hundred years ago, got into a state of 
frenzy—for which, excuse me, she had 
apparently received some cause from your 
ancestor—and in that state said some wild 
words, which arose simply from her 
frenzy, that those words could have had 
any real effect upon the lives of men who 





were then non-existent. Look at it like 
that!” 

“T’ve looked at it every way, since 
yesterday; and each way seems more 
absurd than the last. But, remember, it 
came true to the man himself, as well as 
his descendants,” 

‘What happened to him? Not that 
I’m agreeing for a moment, mind.” 

“He was murdered,” Brydain said, 
slowly, ‘by his daughter.” 

“ His daughter must have been a young 
woman of most ungoverned temperament, 
then. But, don’t you see, that might, and 
probably would have happened to him 
just the same if the woman’s words had 
been never spoken—if she had never been 
born, As to the rest, it has of course 
just happened, by chance, that their 
destiny has been such as to lend itself to 
the story, and give it a semblance of 
truth. People catch at the barest coinci- 
dence in such cases, you see.” 

The details of each are curious. I'l tell 
you them some day.” 

“Do, by all means. 
whatever they may be, the 
dence, my dear fellow !” 

‘Then you really mean to say you 
would absolutely think nothing of it all, if 
you were me?” 

“T should think that of it.” Tredennis 
made a significant snap of his fingers. 
“As to my own part of it, Brydain, 
I should simply put it out of my mind. 
I should make love to any pretty girl I 
wanted to—by the way, I’ve met Mies 
Farrant, and she is a very pretty gicrl— 
and the only thought I should entertain 
was whether I had money enough to keep 
her. My dear fellow, take my word for 
it, your chances of life, married or un- 
married, are exactly the same as those 
of the rest of us, I shall see you a grand- 
father yet, if I live long enough !” 

Brydain smiled a little; but he did not 
answer, and Tredennis’s words were fol- 
lowed by a silence, 

Tredennis took up his pipe’ from the 
table and examined it to see if it were out. 
Brydain gazed straight into the empty 
grate. 

For the last twenty-four hours he had 
been living in a far-away world and 
atmosphere. He. had been living in the 
seventeenth century, with Angus Brydain ; 
living with, and feeling in his own 
mind, the curse, the fulfilment, and all the 
mystery and dread of the succeeding lives 
it had influenced. The very scene in 


But they are, 
purest coinci- 
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which the curse was first uttered had been, 
during the past day, vividly present at 
intervals to his excited imagination. 

Now, in Tredennis’s rooms, under the 
influence of Tredennis’s words, and still 
more of his manner, and the way in which 
he had received the story, this atmosphere 
was beginning to fall slowly away again. 
And the influence of practical common sense 
and clear-headed judgement of facts, as 
exemplified by Tredennis, was beginning to 
reassert itself. Gradually, the spirit of 
the seventeenth century left him, and the 
spirit of the nineteenth century took its 

lace. 

“I believe you must be right,” he said, 
facing round at length from the grate to 
meet Tredennis’s face. ‘‘I don’t know 
what got hold of me.” 

“T was sure your common sense would 
come to the surface again,” was Tre- 
dennis’s answer. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“TI pont know that I think much of 
that shake, Brydain. Let me have that 
phrase again. You got it better last week, 
I think.” 

As Mr. Lennard spoke he turned 
round to the piano, and began to 
play again the last few bars of the 
exercise through which he had been 
accompanying his pupil. Brydain came a 
step or two nearer, and sang it again, 
obediently, 

“Tam afraid my voice is rather rough 
this morning,” he said, apologetically, as 
he ended. 

“Yes; you're right; it is a trifle rough. 
What have you been doing? Over-tiring 
yourself—bothering yourself—or is it just 
this abominable heat +” 

“That, I suppose,” Brydain said, a 
little confusedly. ‘I have worked pretty 
hard; it’s not for want of practice, I 
think.” 

‘So I think, too!” said Mr. Lennard, 
quickly, with a little sharp laugh which was 
a characteristic of his, and was an invariable 
sign that he was in a good temper. ‘ You 
need not tell me that, young man. When 
I find you wasting your time, I'll tell you 
so, You might find your head turned if 
I told you—no—I think I will tell you 
—you're such a surprisingly deserving 
beggar. The fact of the matter is that I 
never taught any one who worked as you 
have, or who made such progress as you 
have done in these three months !” 





Brydain’s face flashed all over like a girl’s 
at this utterly unexpected speech. 

‘‘As rare as the rest,” muttered Mr. 
Lennard to himself, as he saw Brydain’s 
hot colour, 

‘You do really mean that you think I 
have got on?” he said, excitedly, and 
almost stammering with his pleased 
agitation. , 

‘*T said so,” was the response, 

‘As to working, that’s nothing. Any 
one would work with such a chance as you’ve 
given me.” 

“Would they?” said his master,cynically. 

“T would work three times as hard if I 
could only find the time.” 

‘‘Tt’s as well you can’t, then,” retorted 
Mr. Lennard. “ Look here,” he added, “ you 
must take some sort of holiday. Your 
voice sounds to me tired. That roughness 
is fatigue. You are not to make work a 
sort of fetish. Play is quite as important 
for some people.” 

‘Indeed, I don’t think I need a holi- 
day,” Brydain said. ‘I do not, I am sure.” 

“Well, perhaps it'll make some im- 
pression on you if I say that Ido. Not 
from you, bless you,” as Brydain’s face 
expressed concern and a certain compunc- 
tion, “but from all the bother of everything, 
and I’m going to take it. I shan‘t be back 
till October, so you'll have to take it fairly 
easy. I shall only allow you a certain 
number of exercises and stated hours of 
practice. Do you hear?” 

Mr. Lennard had risen while he spoke, 
and now, leaning over the piano, he drew 
towards him a book of exercises and marked 
those he intended to be taken, 

* So far, and no further,” he said, pushing 
the book across to Brydain. “ And for 
practice, you'll cut off a third of your usual 
time.” 

Brydain, who had been gathering up his 
music, raised his head with a remonstrance 
plainly written on his countenance ; but 
before he could speak Mr, Lennard went on, 
as if continuing aloud a subject he had 
been mentally revolving: 

“ T don’t see, with some good work after 
October, steady regularity all the winter, in 
fact, why you shouldn’t try your wings in 
the spring—say April. There’s sure to be 
a suitable occasion of some sort forthcoming 
about then.” 

“In April?” Brydain’s face glowed 
with eager excitement. ‘' Do you think I 
shall really be fit by then 3” 

“You may be sure I should not propose 
it else,” was the half amused, half sarcastic 
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answer. ‘But we can reconsider it in 
October, if you wish. And now go along 
home and get your lunch ; it’s nearly two. 
I shall see you again somewhere before I 
leave town.” 

And before Brydain could collect him- 
self enough to say anything coherent, he 
found himself good-humouredly placed 
outside Mr. Lennard’s door. 

He went down the staircase and along 
the hot glaring streets towards Upper 
Baker Street as though he were walking 
upon air. It was the morning following 
his argument with Tredennis, and the 
influence of Tredennis’s manner was still 
strong upon him, All the morning Brydain 
had been living most emphatically in the 
nineteenth century; the influence of the 
seventeenth, and all its mysteries and gloom, 
was as if it had never been; his life was 
utterly untouched by it this morning. 

But at this moment he was far from 
defining these facts to himself. He was 
not even considering them. 

All he was conscious of was the con- 
sciousness of power—the delightful and 
exhilarating consciousness of a power 
within himself which was to enable him to 
carve out a career and a place among his 
fellow-mortals. He saw in a glorious dim 
distance something called success, and he 
felt as if he held the rope that guided him 
t> it in his own hands. 

He reached his own door and let himself 
in, in a sort of dream. He went mechani- 
cally into his room, mechanically laid down 
his music, and drew a chair towards the 
table, which was spread for lunch. As he 
did so, a letter directed in Mrs, Kingston’s 
handwriting caught his eye. 

He took it uP, and — it with a 





vague wonder as to what its contents 
might be. 


“DEAR KeEirH,” it ran, “we thought 
you looking overworked the other night, 
and I feel sure a little rest would be 
good for you. We are all going down to- 
morrow to Mr. Reid’s house-boat, at 
Marlow. He desired me to bring any 
friend I liked, and I am writing to ask you 
to come with us. A blow of fresh air 
would do you all the good in the world ; 
and, as you know, we go to Royat on 
Thursday, 80 we have not many more 
chances of seeing you. If you will come, 
as I hope you will, please meet us at 
Paddington. We go down by the 11.10.— 
Your affectionate aunt, 

« EuizapeTa KinasTon.” 


Brydain read all this, which Mrs. 
Kingston’s cramped, thin hand had enabled 
her to get into the first page of her note- 
paper. Then he listlessly turned over, and 
became aware of two lines of writing on 
the other side. They were these : 

““P.S,—I had forgotten to say that we 
hope Miss Farrant will join us.” 

Brydain rose suddenly and walked 
to the window with the letter in his 
hand. He leaned his hand on the window- 
frame, and gazed out at the glaring 
roofs opposite. As he gazed his face 
changed completely. It grew heavy, 
dark, and harassed—just as it had been 
the preceding night before he began to talk 
to Tredennis. Twenty minutes later he 
left the window, and coming back to the 
table, pushed aside his untouched luncheon, 
and sitting down, wrote to Mrs. Kingston 
a brief, decided refusal. 
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